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BOBBY’S RED FISH 


——4 WHAT do you think Bobby 
7.18 heard when he woke up in the 
{}f morning in Alaska? He heard 
asf three noises. The first one was 
Wee i the humming of a mosquito. 
===! Bobby knew right away what 

that was. TA fact he could see the mosquitoes 
that were singing right over his nose as he lay 
in bed. But they couldn’t get at his nose on ac- 
count of the netting that his mother had fixed 
over him the night before. The second noise 
was the howling of about twenty-five Eskimo 
dogs. Bobby knew what that noise was, too, al- 
though he had never heard so many howling at 
once before. But the third noise was a new one. 
Bobby could not decide what this noise was, 
so he hopped out of bed and began to dress. He 
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was so proud of his new moose-skin moccasins 
that he put them on himself and wound the 
leather strings round and round his ankles and 
tied them tightly. At last he went out of the 
little log cabin to find the squeaking noise. 

He looked all around, but all he could see 
was a tall mountain in the distance, a lot of 
evergreen trees, and the river. But the noise 
seemed to come from the river. Bobby thought 
to himself, “I think I will take a little walk 
while Mother is getting breakfast, and see if I 
can find out what is creaking.” 

So off he went in his soft moccasins along a 
little path through the woods. He passed a row 
of log cabins on the way, but they were hidden 
by the trees, so he did not notice them at all. 
The squeaking grew louder and louder and 
finally Bobby saw what was making it. 

“It’s right in the river,” said Bobby to him- 
self, “I wonder what that funny thing is.” 
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It was a queer basket set in the river, and the 
flowing water made it turn over and over. 
When one end of the basket went under the 
water, the other came up in the air. And just 
that very minute, as Bobby watched the basket 


plunge into the river, it came up again with the 
biggest fish in it that Bobby had ever seen. 
Now the basket was tilted just a little bit, so 
instead of letting the big fish slide back into the 
water, the basket slid him quickly down into a 
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wooden box. When Bobby saw that the fish 
was safely in the box and could not get away, 
he laughed out loud and gave a little skip or 
two and clapped his hands. His little skip 
turned him half-way around and allowed him 
to see a little Indian boy standing quietly in the 
bushes. 

“Oh, hello!” said Bobby, although he was 
very much surprised. 

“Hello!” said the Indian boy. 

“That basket just caught a great big fish,” 
said Bobby. 

“Yes,” said the Indian boy. 

“I’m Mr. King’s little boy, and my name is 
Bobby, and I’m seven years old,” explained 
Bobby. 

“Yes,” said the other boy. 

“Do you live near here?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes,” replied the boy again. 

It seemed to Bobby that the stranger could 
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not say anything except yes, and he was very 
nearly right. He soon learned that the Indians 
would not talk very much to strangers, and 
that he must ask a great many questions in 
order to find out things he wanted to know. 
After a long time he learned that the new boy’s 
name was Charlie, and that he was more than 
ten years old. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Bobby, “I suppose if 
you're as old as ten you won’t want to play 
with me. I was looking for somebody in Alaska 
that would be my friend.” 

“T’ll be your friend,” said Charlie. 

So the two friends watched the basket in the 
river as it turned over and over, and Bobby 
found that it was Charlie’s fish-wheel catching 
salmon, He watched Charlie excitedly as the 
Indian boy untied his boat and rowed out to 
the wheel to bring in the fish. There were fifty 
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enormous red fish, Charlie picked out the very 
largest one. 

“That’s yours,” said Charlie. 

“Mine? Oh, thank you!” said Bobby. “Maybe 
my mother will let me eat it for dinner.” 

“T’ll cut it up for you,” said Charlie. 

The two boys went through the woods and 
found Mother putting oatmeal mush and hot 
cakes on the breakfast table. But she came out- 
doors and watched the Indian boy as he clev- 
erly trimmed the big fish and cut it across in 
thick slices. 

“I will cook it for dinner, Charlie,” said 
Mother, smiling and holding out a plate for the 
slices of bright red salmon. “You were very 
kind to give it to Bobby.” 

“I’m going to be his friend,” said Charlie. 

Bobby thought a minute. “Mother,” he said, 
“I think I was pretty lucky to get a friend in 
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Alaska so soon, I’d like to give Charlie half of 
my marbles.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Mother, “only he 
might like something else better. Why don’t 
you let him choose?” 

“That’s what we'll do,” said Bobby with de- 
light. “I’ll put my things in a row, and you 
choose the one you like the best.” 

It was quite exciting to collect the things. 
Charlie went slowly down the line, looking at 
each one. There were bright-colored marbles, a 
bean-bag, a book, a red silk handkerchief and a 
loaf of white bread. 

“I like the bread best. Thank you, Bobby,” 
said Charlie. 

“I’m surprised that he took the bread, 
Mother,” said Bobby, after Charlie had gone 
home. 

“White bread is hard to get up here,” ex- 
plained Mother as they went in to breakfast. 
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“The people in Alaska do not know how to 
make it, until we teach them here at the 
school.” 

“That’s another funny thing about Alaska,” 
said Bobby. “What kind of cakes are those, 
Mother? And where is my orange juice?” 

Mother laughed a little and said, “Bobby, 
which question shall I answer first? We can’t 
get oranges very well up here, and that cake is 
sour dough.” 

Father came to the table just in time to hear 
Bobby say, “Don’t most Indians dress in blan- 
kets? And don’t they talk Indian and have In- 
dian names?” 

“You ask a good many questions at once for 
a small boy, it seems to me,” remarked Father. 
“No, Indians up here in Alaska do not wear 
blankets any more. They dress as we do. They 
all speak some English, and they are very 
proud of their American names, just as you are. 
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And you will find, Mr. Bobby, when school be- 
gins, that Indian boys can read pretty well.” 

“I have learned a lot of things about Alaska 
before breakfast,” sighed Bobby. 

“You will learn a lot more before dinner, 
too,” said Father, smiling. 

Then Mother said, “I have an idea.” 

Now when Mother had an idea Bobby al- 
ways paid attention, for it was quite likely to 
be a delightful one. 

“Suppose you make pictures of everything 
new that you see in Alaska. Then I will make 
a kind of cover and cut it out like a window. 
You can put the pictures behind the cover, and 
it will seem like looking through a little win- 
dow into Alaska.” 

“Call it ‘My Window into Alaska,’ ” advised 
Father. 

By this time Bobby was dancing around on 
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one foot, because he knew what clever things 
his mother knew how to make. 

“I want to make a book, too,” said Bobby’s 
little sister Virginia. 

“You both may,” agreed Mother. “After the 
dishes are washed you may bring your crayons 
and stiff paper out on the kitchen table, and 
you may begin while I cook. I can see that 
these books are going to be beautiful.” 

They were beautiful. The first page was 
made of stiff paper with a brown log cabin like 
Bobby’s pasted on it. There were pine trees and 
a mountain in the picture, and a blue river with 
a fish-wheel in it. 

“Really, Mother, it looks just like our 
house,” said Bobby, looking at it through the 
little window. “I’m going to write some things 
I have learned on another page. Ill write that 
the sun shines all night in Alaska, and how to 
catch salmon in a wheel, and that it doesn’t 
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snow all the time and isn’t cold in summer, and 
that Indian boys know more than we do.” 

“They know some things, Bobby, that we 
don’t,” said Mother. “But we know some things 
that they don’t.” 

“That makes it even, then,” said Bobby. 
“Anyway, I think my new boy is going to be 
my best friend,” 

And if Bobby had only known it, Charlie was 
telling his Indian mother the very same thing. 


AN INDIAN CABIN 


LET me tell you a funny thing. 
When Bobby and Virginia 
i} went to bed at seven o'clock, 
you will remember, the sun 
f was shining brightly. Bobby 
went to sleep at once, and after 
te had atevined about Charlie and the little 
window and the red fish, he woke up to find 
the sun still shining. Of course he thought it 
must be morning, so he pattered into his 
mother’s room to find her sound asleep. 

“No, Bobby,” said Mother, waking up. “It is 
not morning yet. It is only eleven o’clock. You 
must go back to bed.” 

Bobby crept back under his mosquito net- 
ting and dreamed about the fish-wheel and the 
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loaf of white bread and then he woke up again. 
He pattered out to his mother’s room. 

“No, Bobby,” said Mother again. “It is only 
three o’clock this time. The sun will be shining 
like this almost all night, so do your best to 
sleep. You did not notice it the first night be- 
cause you were so tired after our trip, but you 
slept in the sunshine all last night. You can go 
back to bed now and think about the vegetables 
in the garden growing just as fast at night as 
in the daytime. Then you can think how glad 
Father was to see us last night, and how you 
and Virginia and I can help him tomorrow.” 

These were new ideas to Bobby, so this time 
he dreamed about the cabbages growing all 
night long, and how he pulled one for dinner to 
help his father. The third time he woke up it 
really was morning. 

“Come, Bobby,” said Virginia, “let’s go out 
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and watch Father weed the garden. Don’t you 
hear him hoeing ?” 

“I think it’s funny to have a garden in 
Alaska,” said Bobby, tying his moccasins, “TI 
thought Alaska was full of snow.” | 

But the vegetable garden was just like any 
of our gardens, filled with big heads of lettuce 
and cauliflower, and many rows of turnips, car- 
rots, and potatoes. 

“Good morning, children,” said Father. “Just 
get your hoes, won’t you, and help me with this 
weeding? Then later we will go calling.” 

“But we haven’t any hoes,” objected Vir- 
ginia, 

“Look behind you,” said Father with a smile. 

Leaning against the cabin were two little 
hoes exactly alike, except that one had a red 
band painted on the handle, and the other had 
a blue one. 

“Mine’s the red one!” shouted Bobby. 
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“Mine’s the blue one!” said Virginia. 

“And mine is white,” said Father, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Really, Father?” asked Virginia, going over 
to look. “See, Bobby, there is a white band on 
Father’s hoe. I guess this is a real American 
garden, even if it is in Alaska.” 

“Of course it is, Virginia,” said Bobby. 
“Alaska is just another part of the United 
States.” 

“Good for you, Bobby,” said Father, much 
pleased. “I didn’t suppose you knew so much.” 

“Charlie told me that yesterday,” said Bobby. 
“He knows lots of things.” 

“That is true,” replied Father. “He is a good 
student in school. Today Mother will take you 
to call on him. He has a sister who wili make a 
good playmate for Virginia. And you may have 
a surprise before you come home again.” 

Father was as good as his word. Soon after 
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breakfast Mother called the children, and they 
started off through the woods to the row of log 
cabins that were hidden by the trees. They 
came to a small oblong cabin with a door in the 
front, and on the step sat an Indian woman and 
a little girl working on something with a 
needle. The woman had an Indian baby on her 
back inside her shawl. 

“Father says this is the nicest Indian cabin 
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in the whole village,’ whispered Mother. “You 
will see that it is very clean.” 

But the children could not pay any atten- 
tion to a cabin just then, for they spied 
four soft little Eskimo puppies asleep in the 
sun. 

“Oh, aren’t they the darlingest things?” 
cried Virginia. “See their cunning little 
noses! I wish I had one of them.” 

Bobby wished the same thing when the baby 
dogs woke up and trotted out to meet the visi- 
tors on their wobbly little legs. 

Mother smiled at Charlie’s mother and sister, 
and said, ‘““May we sit here on this log so the 
children can play with the puppies? I like to 
watch them myself. Come, Virginia, and see 
what Bessie is making.” 

It was a pair of soft moose-skin moccasins, 
and Bessie was sewing colored beads on the 
toes in a beautiful Indian design. 
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- “How do you do it?” asked Virginia. “I wish 
I could learn.” 

“TI will show you,” said Bessie. And she did 
show Virginia, a great many times, and later 
Bessie’s mother gave Virginia’s mother some 
lessons, but they were never able to do it as 
well as Maggie Joseph and her little Indian 
daughter. 

“TI will get more beads,” said Bessie to Vir- 
ginia. “Come in.” 

“T should love to,” said Virginia. 

The log cabin had two rooms, “This cabin 
has two rooms,” said Bessie proudly. “We do 
not sleep in the same room.” 

“T should say not,” said Virginia. “This is a 
very clean place.” 

It was clean. There was a stove in the front 
room, and a sort of bench near the wall fora 
bed. There were no chairs or tables, but Vir- 
ginia was too polite to ask about that. She 
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found out later that most of the Indian people 
in the village did not have any beds. They 
just rolled up in a blanket and slept on the 
floor. 

“T have white sheets on my bed,” said Bessie. 
“I made them at the mission, and made some 
for my mother, too.” 

“TI like your bed,” said Virginia, who could 
not imagine sleeping on the floor. “Do you like 
to go to school at the mission?” 

“Oh, yes. I do not like to go away fish- 
ing,’ said Bessie, shrugging her shoulders. 
“But we have to get something to eat in 
winter.” 

Virginia did not exactly understand this, be- 
cause her mother always bought things to eat 
at the store, but later she found out all about 
it. Bessie took a beautiful basket full of beads 
out of a corner, and the two girls went out- 
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doors again to find Charlie and Bobby playing 
with the puppies. 

“Don’t touch the big dogs,” said Charlie 
Joseph. “They might bite you.” 

“Where are they?” asked Virginia. 

el will show you,” said Charlie. “They are 
tied up.” 

“In winter I suppose anes give you 
rides,” said Bobby as they went around the 
cabin. 

“Yes, they take us hunting,” said Charlie. 

It was not hard to tell where the dogs were, 
for they were all howling as if they felt very 
badly indeed. 

“They always howl,” said Bessie, “except 
when they’re eating.” 

“Are you going to feed them?” asked Bobby. 

“No,” replied the Indian boy. “Feed them at 
night.” 

Mother came around then to look at the 
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big gray dogs. “See, Virginia,” she said, 
“they are tied up with chains. Do you know 
why?” 

Charlie and Bessie smiled but they did not 
say a word. 

“Tf Charlie tied them with leather straps,” 
said Mother, “the Eskimo dogs would eat the 
straps just like candy. They will eat almost 
anything. That is the reason the people have 
those little storehouses in Alaska like that one 
over in the woods.” 

Mother pointed to a small house built of logs 
and set up on four long legs. 

“Tt is too high for the dogs to reach. So that’s 
where the dried fish and meat are kept in the 
winter. The meat freezes, but it does not 
spoil.” 

“That’s a cache,” said Charlie. 

“Ves, they call the little house a cache,” 
agreed Mother. “You see it has a ladder for the 
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people to go up, but no big dog can jump as 
high as that and eat the food.” 

“They are pretty dogs,” said Bobby, “but I 
like the puppies best.” 

“How would you like a puppy to take home 
with you?” asked Mother, smiling. 

“How would I like it!” repeated Bobby, 
hardly able to believe his ears. “I’d like it just 
fine!” 

“This is your surprise, then,” said Mother, 
as they came back to Maggie Joseph in the 
front of the cabin. “Father says that Maggie 
will sell two of their puppies, and here is the 
money to pay for them in this little bag.” 

Bobby took the bag over to Maggie. “Will 
you sell us two puppies?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Maggie, taking the bag and smil- 
ing in spite of herself. ‘““Take two you want.” 

Bobby chose a gray puppy with black around 
his nose, and Virginia liked a smaller one of 
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lighter gray with white feet. She named him 
Growler at once, because he had such a hoarse 
baby growl. Bobby named his puppy Chief, and 
that turned out to be a very good name, for a 
few years later Chief was the leader of Bobby’s 
very own dog-team. 
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=f WHEN the first day of school 
uy./f comes in the fall, all you chil- 
' dren wash your hands and 
i faces, and brush your hair and 
| brush your teeth, don’t you? 

| Then you put on clean clothes 
ae start off for school, looking fresh and 
clean. 

Well, when school began that year in Alaska, 
you may be sure that Bobby and Virginia did 
the same thing. Charlie Joseph and Bessie did 
too, because they had been to school before. 
But when some of the little Indian children 
from other villages began to come to school 
they were very dirty indeed. 

Jimmy was a little Indian boy over ten years 
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old, but he had never seen a toothbrush. He 
had never seen a mirror either. But the first 
thing he saw when he came into the hallway of 
the mission was a mirror. It showed him how 
very dirty his face was, and it looked still worse 
to him when he saw several clean children skip- 
ping through the hall to the schoolroom. 
Then Miss Wheelock came out to talk with 
him, for Jimmy was going to live at the school 
with many other Indian children, as his home 
was miles away. Miss Wheelock was the school 
nurse and the school teacher, too. She had 
laughing blue eyes and soft wavy hair, and she 
looked so kind that Jimmy would have done 
anything she asked him. The thing Jimmy 
hated the most of anything was warm water, 
because he wasn’t used to it, but he did just as 
his teacher told him. He followed her to the 
washroom, took a nice warm bath, put on the 
clean clothes that hung over a chair, and 
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brushed his teeth for the first time in his life. 
So really the first lesson in that school was not 
reading or writing or spelling. It was washing. 

The schoolroom was a pretty place. Jimmy 
looked around carefully. To begin with, it was 
a large room. On one side were long tables for 
the kindergarten children. In one corner there 
were carpenter benches, with shiny new tools 
laid out on top for the boys. Next to these were 
tables for the girls who were learning to sew 
and knit, and a real sewing-machine. Rows of 
desks filled the center of the room. And whata 
busy, happy place the room was, just as soon 
as all the children had been washed. Bessie 
showed a younger Indian girl how to run the 
sewing-machine, and Charlie showed Jimmy 
how to use the new tools at the carpenter’s 
bench. In fact, Bobby spent so much time 
watching the interesting things that he forgot 
to study. And then a little Indian boy easily 
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beat him in naming a list of hard words from 
the reading book. 

Then, very late indeed, Bobby heard the 
sound of crying. He looked out of the window 
and saw an Indian woman coming down the 
path with her little girl. The little girl was cry- 
ing so loud that she soon set all the dogs 
howling. School had to stop, because nothing 
could be heard except the wailing of the dogs 
and the Indian girl crying, “No, no, no!” 

Miss Wheelock opened the door and the cry- 
ing stopped instantly. The little girl did not 
make a single sound. 

“She is afraid, isn’t she?” said Miss Whee- 
lock kindly. “Just bring her in and let her look 
at the children. What is her name?” 

“Marion,” said the Indian mother. 

Everyone looked at Marion. Then Bessie 
quietly left her sewing-machine and went over 
to the stranger. She held up the pretty pink 
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doll’s dress that she had almost finished, and 
she put her hand on Marion’s shoulder. 

“Come and see,” she said. And to everyone’s 
surprise Marion walked with Bessie to the sew- 
ing table, which was covered with colored 
scraps of cloth. 

There were only three dolls. Bessie picked 
up the prettiest doll. “You may have it, 
Marion,” she said. “That’s all right, isn’t it, 
Miss Wheelock?” she added, looking at her 
teacher. 

“Yes, Bessie,” said Miss Wheelock, very 
much pleased. “You might show Marion how 
to begin to make a dress for the doll.” 

Now Bessie was the oldest girl in school, and 
she had a few precious things in a drawer of 
the table. They were all her own. Everyone 
who knew Bessie knew that the thing she liked 
best of all was one piece of bright blue silk. 
She had saved it for a long time. Now she 
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opened the drawer and took it out. And almost 
before anyone knew what had happened, 
Marion was sitting at the sewing table, cutting 
around a paper pattern which Bessie had 
pinned to the beautiful blue silk. 

Then school went on again almost as usual, 
but not quite as usual. For whenever Bessie 
moved to teach some tiny children to read, 
Marion came along after her with the blue silk 
dress. Then when Bessie had to go to stir up 
the bread, Marion followed her to the school 
kitchen. Those in the class who knew Miss 
Wheelock best knew that for some reason she 
was especially happy. 

“Children,” said Miss Wheelock, “you have 
just seen a very kind thing. You are all trying 
to doas Jesus would do. Bessie saw that Marion 
was afraid and lonesome, so she was kind to 
her. She did just what Jesus would have done. 
I am so proud of her, and I shall be proud of 
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you, because I know that you too will make 
Marion feel at home.” 

Bobby thought about this. There was not 
much he could do for an Indian girl. He put his 
hands in his pocket to think about it some 
more, and his fingers touched a piece of dried 
herring-eggs, pressed into a cake. He knew that 
the Indians were very fond of this kind of 
candy. So when Marion came back he held out 
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the cake. Marion took it, but she did not look 
up. She was too bashful. 

Just the same, Bobby felt quite happy. He 
was glad when he saw his sister Virginia pat 
the little girl on the arm. In fact, he had never 
seen such a friendly school down in the United 

States. Everyone seemed to be trying to make 
_Marion happy, so that her mother might be 
able to go home and leave her. 

Later in the day Marion sat on the steps with 
Bessie and watched the boys chop wood and 
carry water for the school. Then she went in 
and helped Bessie make up a new bed for her- 
self. She did not cry at all when her mother 
went away. 

In the evening she watched the boys feed the 
dogs with cooked rice mixed with dried fish 
and melted candles. Then Miss Wheelock sat 
down at the little organ, and all the children 
sang an Indian song. 
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Now Indians love music very much, and 
many of them have sweet voices. Bobby soon 
heard a very sweet voice above all the rest. It 
was such a beautiful voice that one by one the 
children stopped singing to listen. Finally little 
Marion was left singing alone. She did not 
seem to mind, but went right on to the end. 

“How beautifully you sing, Marion,” said 
Miss Wheelock. “You must sing for us often.” 

“‘Let’s teach her Gentle Child of Nazareth,” 
said Bessie. And just because Bessie wanted 
that song, Marion tried very hard to learn it. 

Then Marion let Bessie give her a bath and 
put her to bed with a clean nightgown on. It 
was the first real bath she had ever had, and the 
only nightgown she had ever seen. She lay in 
her clean white bed at last, but she was very 
stiff. She hardly dared to move. 

Then Miss Wheelock went around to say 
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good-night to all her children, and finally she 
came to Marion. 

“Good-night, dear,” she said. “Bessie will 
sleep right beside you, so if you want anything 
in the night you can tell her.” Miss Wheelock 
taught Marion a little prayer, and after a while 
the little Indian girl curled up comfortably in- 
stead of lying so stiffly on her back. Soon she 
gave a little sigh and was sound asleep. 

The next day Virginia showed Marion how 
to color some paper leaves to decorate the 
schoolroom, And Miss Wheelock showed all 
the children a beautiful picture of Jesus bless- 
ing little children. She told them once more 
how the school was trying to be kind like Jesus. 

Now if you'll believe it, a few weeks later in 
the year another little Indian girl came with 
her father to the school. She was crying so loud 
that she set all the dogs howling. And who do 
you suppose went to meet that little girl, and 
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showed her a doll’s dress made of bright blue 
silk? Yes, it was Marion. She stopped the new 
little girl’s crying, too. She tried to do every- 
thing Bessie had done for her. 

Bobby told his mother all about it after- 
ward. And Virginia told some things that 
Bobby hadn’t noticed. : 

“That’s a funny thing, about trying to be 
kind like Jesus,” said Virginia. 

“What is funny about it?” asked Mother. 

And Virginia said, “It spreads.” 


BOBBY’S FUR SUIT 


| ONE day in October Bobby 
; slipped through the woods to 
| Charlie’s house. He rapped on 
t the door and called, but nobody 
i answered. Even the dogs were 

: = still. Bobby went around the 
house where the dogs were usually tied, and 
found that they were gone. 

“Maybe Charlie has moved away,” thought 
Bobby. “Tl ask Albert.” 

Albert was the little Indian boy who lived in 
the next cabin. But nobody was at home there. 
Bobby tried once more at his friend George’s 
house, and when he found that empty, too, he 
went home. 

“Everybody has moved, Father,” said 
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Bobby. “I couldn’t find a single Indian or a 
single dog.” 

“Ah,” said Father wisely, “they have all gone 
hunting. But let me tell you a surprise. Charlie 
will come back and get you and me just as 
soon as they find a good place to camp. He 
promised he would. He said he would get you 
a fur suit.” 

“What do I want of a fur suit?” asked Bobby. 

“You will soon see, my boy,” replied Father. 
“It gets pretty cold a little later and you will 
need it, especially if we go with the dog-team 
to visit Uncle Bill up where the Eskimos live.” 

“Oh, I should like to dress like an Eskimo!” 
shouted Bobby. “They have fur stockings and 
shoes.” 

“So will you,” said Father. “I will take your 
picture, if it isn’t too dark for pictures, when 
you get your fur suit.” 

Bobby waited impatiently for three days, 
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when he was overjoyed to see Charlie coming 
through the woods with his gun. Everything 
was all ready, you may be sure, and Father and 
Bobby started out directly with their Indian 
friend. 

“We found a good camp,” said Charlie. 
“Plenty of caribou and moose and reindeer. We 
shall have a lot to eat this winter.” 

Bobby was delighted with the Indian camp. 
Every family had a tent made of canvas, and 
they did their cooking outside, over fireplaces 
made of stones. 

“This is just like a picnic,” said Bobby. 

“It seems so to you,” replied Father with a 
smile. “But if the Indians didn’t have this kind 
of picnic, they would have nothing to eat or 
wear in the winter.” 

You must all know that Bobby was a strong 
boy for his age, and that he learned quickly. 
By this time he was used to walking through 
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the woods without making much noise. “If you 
had not learned to move slowly in the woods 
without any noise,” said Father, “I am sure 
Charlie would not have wanted to bother with 
you on this trip. You had better do just as he 
tells you, for he knows all the ways of the 
woods.” | 

Bobby promised faithfully to mind Charlie, 
although Charlie was only a boy himself. 
Bobby almost wished he had a gun, too, when 
he saw Indian boys no bigger than himself 
cleaning and loading rifles. He had not been in 
camp an hour before a tiny little Indian girl 
said sharply, “Caribou!” 

Bobby looked over the hills where the girl 
was pointing and saw five or six large animals 
with horns, feeding among the willow bushes. 
Four Indian men motioned to Charlie and 
Bobby, and they all walked quietly through the 
woods toward the caribou. 
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“It seems too bad to shoot them, Charlie,” 
said Bobby. 

“Too bad?” questioned Charlie, greatly sur- 
prised. “If we did not, we’d starve this winter. 
Nothing to eat. And you wouldn’t have any 
parka.” 

“What’s a parka?” asked Bobby. 

“Your fur hood and coat,” replied Charlie. 
“My mother will make it for you, out of that 
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caribou skin. Maybe I can shoot a wolverine.” 
“Why do you want a wolverine?” asked 
Bobby. 
“The fur will not freeze,” replied Charlie. 
“My mother will put it around your hood.” 
Each day or so the Indians moved their camp 
forward, and each day a party of them came 
back to camp with more caribou meat, or rein- 
deer, or moose. When Bobby was tired he 
stayed in camp with the Indian women, watch- 
ing them cut the meat in long strips and hang 
it on racks with the skins to dry in the sun. 
Bobby grew to like the reindeer meat when 
it was cooked, and he just loved the delicious 
soup that Charlie’s mother made out of caribou 
meat and potatoes. He liked to go with the In- 
dian children after blueberries, raspberries, and 
salmon berries. The salmon berries looked a 
good deal like red blackberries, and Bobby 
drew a picture of them to show to Virginia. 
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But the thing he liked best of all was to 
watch Charlie’s mother when she began to 
make his fur suit. She took a flat knife, some- 
thing like a chopping knife, and scraped the 
caribou skin with it. She used the same knife to 
cut out the parka. When it was sewed together 
she put a band of soft beaver fur around the 
edge, and sewed three rabbit tails on the hood. 
Bobby’s fur boots were made of moose skin. 
And he was delighted to see a border of black 
wolverine fur around his hood to keep his face 
from freezing. 

“When it is very cold,” said Father, “your 
breath blows back against the fur, and this 
forms icicles on most kinds of fur. But with 
wolverine fur on your hood I think you can 
safely travel to visit Uncle Bill.” 

“When shall we start?” asked Bobby. 

“Just as soon as there is enough snow to 
make the sled run easily,” said Father. “You 
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will ride on the sled, and the Eskimo dogs will 
pull you, and I will run behind you to drive the 
dogs. We will take an Eskimo man with us to 
drive part of the time.” 

“Can Chief go too?” asked Bobby. 

“No,” said Father, “Chief is too young yet. 
You will have to wait until Chief is a big dog. 
Then you can make him our leader. Perhaps by 
then you will have a dog-team of your own.” 

Bobby asked, “Does Uncle Bill know we are 
coming?” 

“No,” said Father. ‘“That is, he doesn’t know 
when. You'd better write him a letter. It takes 
so long for the mail to get to him, suppose you 
write to him now and tell him. Then your 
Cousin John will have something to look for- 
ward to. He will be pretty glad to see a boy of 
his own age, I imagine, for it gets lonesome up 
there where the Eskimos live.” 
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So Bobby wrote a very good letter from the 
Indian camp, and it was taken up the river ina 
boat. Two months later it was delivered to John 
King, Bobby’s cousin, by dog-team. 

This was the letter, and the writing was 
quite good for a seven-year-old boy. 


Dear John: 

Father and I are coming to visit you as soon 
as there is deep snow. I have a new fur suit to 
wear. It is not very cold now, but Father says 
I will need it, so I suppose I shall. 


Your cousin, 
Bobby. 


John was delighted to get the letter, and de- 
lighted to think of having visitors. But he 
laughed when he read the letter. He said to his 
mother, who laughed too, “Bobby says he sup- 
poses he will need a fur suit! What do you sup- 
pose, Mother?” 
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John’s mother looked down at her own fur 
suit and then at John’s and then at Uncle Bill’s, 
and said, “I suppose so, too, John!” 
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=———, HIS is a story about a trip 
“18 across the snow, and of course 
C\\j_ every trip has two ends, hasn’t 
iqzsiq it? At one end of this trip little 
mat Al John King sat by the window 
7 in his wooden house, way, way 
up in the coldest part of Alaska. For several 
days John would pull a chair up to the win- 
dow and sit in his fur suit with a big bear- 
skin over his knees, and watch just as hard 
as he could over the snow to see if anyone 
was coming. For a long time he saw nothing 
but white snow on the ground and white 
flakes whirling in the wind. 
But somebody was coming. Can you guess 
who it was? It was Bobby King and his father, 
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with a team of eleven Eskimo dogs hitched to 
a sled, and an Eskimo man to show the way. So 
we will take a peep at the other end of this trip 
and see what Bobby has been doing to get 
ready. 

It was snowing down at Bobby’s cabin, too. 
Bobby began to understand now why he needed 
his suit of fur. 

“Today we will start on our trip to see Uncle 
Bill,” said Father that morning. “You had bet- 
ter let Mother wrap your feet up in some warm 
coverings.” 

That was strange to Bobby. First his mother 
wrapped some strips of moose skin around his 
feet, then she drew on two pairs of soft woolen 
stockings, then stockings of squirrel skin with 
the fur inside, and over all a new pair of high 
moose-skin moccasins. Bobby could hardly 
walk in all these wrappings, but his feet felt 
very warm. And when he was all dressed in his 
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fur suit with the wolverine fur around the hood, 
Virginia began to say that she wanted to go 
too. 

“It’s much too hard a trip for a little girl,” 
said Mother with a smile. “Really it’s rather a 
hard trip for a little boy. I imagine even Father 
and the dogs will be pretty thankful when it is 
over.” 

S80 Bobby felt very important to be starting 
out on a trip that was hard for grown-up men 
and strong Eskimo dogs. 

The wooden sled had a high back to lean 
against. At the top of this was a handle-bar for 
the driver to hold. On the sled Father laid a 
great many fur robes of black bear-skin. A pack 
of things to eat was laid on the front of the 
sled. Then, with a great deal of yelping and 
jumping, the eleven dogs were harnessed two 
by two to the sled, with a leader dog ahead, by 
Charlie Joseph. 
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Bobby sat down on the soft pile of fur robes, 
and Mother pulled the ends up snugly over his 
knees and shoulders and tucked him in tightly, 
hands and all. 

“I can’t see anything but your nose, Bobby,” 
laughed Virginia. “You look like a bear.” 

A strong Eskimo man who lived next door to 
Uncle Bill had come down from his northern 
home to do some trading with the Indians. He 
now stood ready to guide Bobby and his father 
across the many miles of snow. He smiled at 
everybody, took hold of the handle-bar, and 
with a shout they were off. The driver called 
to the leader dog, “Mush, mush!” This means | 
“Go along,” or “Get out of the way,” either 
one. This time it certainly meant “Go along,” 
for the big leader dog sprang ahead, pulling 
with a will, and all the other dogs followed him. 

“This path is called a trail, Bobby,” said 
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Father. “See if you can watch it most of the 
way.” 

“T can see it, all right,” said Bobby, little 
thinking how easily the trail could be lost un- 
der the drifting snow. He was having the best 
time he had ever had in his life, feeling the 
sled flying over the snow, and seeing the beau- 
tiful dogs racing along ahead of him. He no- 
ticed that Oola, the Eskimo guide, did not drive 
the dogs by reins, as we do a horse; he shouted 
to the leader and cracked a very long whip 
without touching him, and the dog seemed to 
understand what was wanted. 

Of course it was rather dark all day, for now 
it was beginning to be winter and the sun came 
up for only a few hours and then went right 
down again, almost in the same place. For miles 
and miles Bobby saw nothing but the snowy 
trail, the river, and the falling snowflakes. After 
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a while he said, “Father, let’s stop at some 
house and get something to eat.” 

Then Father laughed quite hard. “Bobby,” 
he said, “there isn’t any house along here for 
miles! When we get to the mail-carrier’s cabin 
we will stop. You must remember that we al- 
ways told you this was a hard trip.” 

Bobby was thankful when he saw the tiny 
cabin of the mail-carrier. The dogs stopped in 
front of it, and dropped down to rest in the 
snow, and Father unwrapped the fur robes and 
let Bobby climb out and waddle as fast as he 
could into the cabin. Here they built a fire in 
the stove, cooked reindeer steak and rice, and 
Bobby had milk on his rice, although it came 
out of a can. 

“We won’t feed the dogs yet or they will go 
right to sleep,” said Father, as he put the steak 
on three tin plates. 

When dinner was over, and Bobby went out 
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once more to hop into his nest of furs, he 
thought the dogs had run away. He could not 
see a single dog. But when Oola called sharply, 
the eleven dogs sprang right out of the snow- 
drift where they had been almost buried as they 
rested. Once more they started off. 

Aiter a few days of riding and stopping at 
cabins, Bobby thought the trip seemed differ- 
ent. It really was different, too. All of a sudden 
the leader dog began to howl and run faster. 

“He sees igloo,” said Oola. 

Bobby was not quite as quick as the dog, but 
very soon he too saw a queer kind of house, and 
although it seemed strange and uncomfortable 
to him, he was very glad to go inside it to rest 
and get warm. You can see that a hole was 
first made in the ground. Then long pieces of 
wood were set up around the edge, slanting in. 
Other logs were laid across the top, and a hole 
was left in the middle for a window and a chim- 
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ney. The window was covered with walrus skin 
which let in a little light. Then the cracks were 
stuffed with moss, dirt and sod, and when 
Bobby saw it the sod was all covered up with 
snow. 

Bobby was just going to ask where the door | 
was when he saw three Eskimos coming out of 
a hole a short distance from the igloo on their 
hands and knees. They were smiling as if they 
were glad to have company, and Bobby soon 
learned that Eskimos do smile when you speak 
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to them, although the Indians usually do 
not. 

Although nobody could tell time by the sun 
when there wasn’t any sun, it was night this 
time by Father’s watch. Now Oola fed the hun- 
gry dogs with frozen fish. The dogs snapped up 
the food as if they were starving, and when it 
was all gone they curled up immediately and 
went to sleep, as Eskimo dogs always will after 
being fed, no matter what time of day it is. 

“Come in,” said one of the Eskimos with an- 
other smile. 

So Bobby, Father and Oola crawled into the 
low door through a narrow passage like a hall- 
way, and soon found themselves in a square 
room half under ground, filled with Eskimos. 
The light came from a stone dish full of seal 
oil, in which there was a lighted wick of moss. 
The dogs crept into the hallway when they 
were left alone, but nobody minded so long as 
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they kept out of the square room where seal 
meat was drying. 

A kind Eskimo woman soon had ready a sup- 
per of boiled fish, deer meat and hot tea. And 
all the Eskimos watched the white man and lit- 
tle boy while they ate. 

Bobby was so tired that he was quite ready 
to roll up in a fur robe and go to sleep on a shelf 
with several other children, and he did not wake 
up until it was time to start again. 

Now let us look once more at the other end 
of the trip, and see John as he watches the 
white trail from the window. Suddenly he sees 
a black speck in the distance which he knows 
is a dog-sled. 

“Mother! Mother!” he calls, throwing off his 
fur robe and dancing a jig. “Bobby’s coming!” 

John was not mistaken. His own dogs began 
to howl and Bobby’s dogs howled in answer, 
but in spite of all the noise and almost a dog 
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fight, Bobby and Father managed to get into 
Uncle Bill’s cozy little house, where a hot sup- 
per was all ready to go onto the table. Bobby 
was glad to be at his journey’s end and to sleep 
for the first time in a real bed. But John was so 
glad to have company that he did not want to 
go to bed at all. 

“T needed my fur suit, didn’t I?” said Bobby, 
after he had eaten his supper of boiled fish and 
reindeer meat. 

“T thought you would,” replied John, laugh- 
ing. “That is a pretty cold trip.” 

Next day Bobby took from his pack his be- 
loved notebook, and a new one just like it for 
John. He explained the idea of the book to 
John, and John was just as excited about it as 
Bobby and Virginia had been when their 
mother first explained it to them. Together the 
two cousins colored and pasted a new page, 
all about the trip that had two ends. 
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I wonder what you think went on that page? 
You can easily guess. But one thing you would 
never guess. The soft paste froze stiff before 
the boys could spread it, so they had to move 
the table close to Uncle Bill’s stove and work 
very fast. 
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| BOBBY had never spent such 
ja strange day in his life as that 
first day at Uncle Bill’s. The 
weather was beautifully clear 
f and cold, and with Oola’s little 
boy Keok, Bobby and John 
went Ranting. Everything about that fishing 
trip was strange to Bobby. To begin with, the 
boys did not start toward the water. Keok and 
John each took some Eskimo fishing tackle 
and off they started in the other direction. 
“The wind blows, so we will make a wall 
first. That keeps off the wind,” said John. 
_ Bobby watched the two boys closely as they 
cut big blocks of snow and stood them on end 
to make a wall. Three blocks of ice made three 
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stools to sit on. Then, with an ice-pick made of 
a long stick with a point of reindeer horn, John 
and Keok cut two round fishing holes through 
the thick ice, a short distance apart. 

“Not catch the same fish,” said Keok with his 
friendly smile. 

Bobby looked down the two holes and could 
see water below, but thin ice kept forming on 
top because the day was so cold. However, 
Keok soon fixed that, for he had a scoop shaped 
like a big spoon, which was fastened to a long 
handle. He cleverly scooped off the ice as fast 
as it formed. Then the boys were ready to fish. 

There was no fish pole; it was just a line 
made of a thin strip of reindeer skin with a 
white ivory hook shaped like a little fish on the 
end. There was no bait. The three boys sat 
down on the fur tails of their coats and let 
down their lines. After a long, long time Bobby 
said, “Fishing means waiting, doesn’t it?” 
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“Oh, yes,” replied John. “Keok’s mother 
sometimes waits all day long for a fish. She has 
a lot of patience.” 

To tell the truth, it seemed to Bobby as if 
John and Keok had a lot of patience too. He 
looked around him and could see nothing but 
long plains covered with snow and a few igloos. 
Then suddenly he thought he saw a forest of 
low trees with bare twisted branches sticking 
out of the snow. 

“Is that the woods, John?” he asked his 
cousin, pointing. 

John laughed. “Those are Oola’s reindeer ly- 
ing down,” he said. “You can just see their 
horns from here. Oola has over a hundred rein- 
deer.” 

“Do they give you rides, Keok?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Yes, rides, and we eat them, too,” said 
Keok., 
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“They dig under the snow with their fore- 
feet and with their antlers,” said John, “‘and get 
moss to eat in the winter. So we don’t have to 
feed them.” 

Just then Keok jerked his fish line and pulled 
it up quickly, first over one hand and then over 
his reel. On the hook was a huge codfish. 

Bobby was so excited at the size of the fish 
that he could look at nothing else. But Keok, 
who was used to the country, stood up sud- 
denly, hardly looking at his fish, and pointed off 
over the snow. Then Bobby saw a black Spee 
which he knew must be a dog-team. 

“More visitors!” shouted John. “Let’s go 
home and see who it is!” 

It did not take the boys long to gather up 
their things and walk back to Uncle Bill’s house 
in great excitement. From there they could 
plainly see the dog-team coming up the trail at 
a great rate. As usual, every dog in the neigh- 
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borhood began to howl, and the strangers an- 
swered as they ran. Uncle Bill soon came out 
too, but Bobby noticed that he looked sober in- 
stead of delighted. 

“Something must be wrong, sonny,” said 
Uncle Bill. “That is Kyo’s team, I think. And 
he always does his fishing down the other 
way.” 

It was Kyo, and something was wrong, just 
as Uncle Bill said. 

“Everybody sick,” said Kyo, when he saw 
Uncle Bill. “Sick here.” He pointed to his 
throat. 

Uncle Bill did not waste any time talking, for 
he was a doctor. He went quickly into his office, 
and very carefully packed a small case of medi- 
cine which he wrapped in furs to keep it from 
freezing. Aunt Katherine seemed to know just 
what to do, too. She quickly made up a package 
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of food, matches, and tin dishes, and fastened it 
on the sled. Even John helped by getting out 
Uncle Bill’s dark glasses. 

Kyo’s dogs were so tired that they dropped 
down in the snow just where they stood. When 
Oola heard the news he went quickly over to 
the forest of reindeer horns and soon had six 


of his fastest reindeer harnessed to the sled. 
This was the first time Bobby had ever seen a 
reindeer team, and he watched it so closely that 
he hardly winked. He knew better than to ask 
to go too, for he knew his father would not let 
him go where people were having sore throat. 
So he watched Uncle Bill and Oola as they 
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cracked the long whip and started off like a 
flash. 

Then Kyo, who was very tired, came into the 
warm cabin and told Aunt Katherine that 
twelve people in his village were sick. 

“There is a dog-team waiting for Uncle Bill 
at the first village, Bobby,” explained Aunt 
Katherine, ; 

“The reindeer will be tired by then, and the 
dogs will be just crazy to start off,” added 
John. “Then when the dogs get to the next vil- 
lage they will be tired, and another team is all 
ready to take their places.” 

“T should think Uncle Bill would be tired 
himself,” said Bobby. 

“He will be,” said Aunt Katherine, “It will 
take him four days to get there. But Oola will 
not go all the way. He will stop and let another 
Eskimo man drive. So Uncle Bill can get a little 
sleep on the sled.” 
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“I think Uncle Bill is good to take such a 
long trip,’ said Bobby. 

“You see, Bobby, the sick people need him,” 
replied Aunt Katherine, “and there isn’t any- 
body else who knows what to do. Oola is help- 
ing, too, in taking his reindeer. Why don’t you 
make a drawing of this trip in your Alaska 
book, Bobby? John will show you how people 
travel to Kyo’s town.” 

By the light of a lamp the two boys laid out 
their books and crayons and turned to a new 
page. 

“Let’s draw the three teams,” said John. 
“Mother will draw a pattern of a sled for us to 
trace. Then we can draw the igloos at the end 
of the trip.” 

It was really a little exciting to the boys as 
they pasted the reindeer team first, and then 
changed it at the first village to the eager dog- 
team. 
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“The dogs seem to know yov’re in a hurry,” 
said John. “It’s almost like a race.” 

“Tt is a race,” said Aunt Katherine with a 
smile. “It’s a race with the sore throat.” 

“Oh, look at the sky!” said Bobby, stopping 
his pasting. 

“Haven't you ever seen the Northern 
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Lights?” inquired John. “If you haven’t, we’d 
better go outdoors so you can get a better 
view.” 

Bobby stood perfectly still outdoors when he 
saw the sky. He had never seen anything like it 
before. Great streamers of white light shot up 
from the edge of the sky in a half circle. The 
whole sky was red. And as the boys watched 
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the streamers they changed to blue and then to 
green and then to orange. 

“Well, I never saw anything like that be- 
fore,’ said Bobby. “Let’s make a picture of 
Northern Lights, too, and paste it in the book, 
because Uncle Bill SniGy must have seen them 
on his trip.” 

“All right. And let’s leave the edges of the 
streamers loose, to show how they flicker,” said 
John, as they returned to their work table. So 
that is why the edges of the streamers were 
not pasted down. 

It was two weeks before Uncle Bill came 
home again. But when he did come every Es- 
kimo in the village came out to meet him. And 
everyone was so happy to see him and to see 
Oola that they all went into the schoolhouse 
and sang songs. Oola stood up and thanked the 
Heavenly Father for keeping Uncle Bill safe 
and for letting him help the sick Eskimos. 
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“We will not catch the sore throat up here,” 
explained Uncle Bill, “if we wash all the towels 
carefully, and never use the same towel or the 
same drinking cup with anyone else. And we 
should keep our hands clean and keep them 
away from our mouths.” 

That was a great week among the Eskimos 
for melting the snow and washing clothes, 
hands and towels. 

“You boys had better remember that, too,” 
said Uncle Bill. “I suppose even you some- 
times forget to wash your hands before 
eating.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he said this. 
But the boys washed their hands carefully and 
each used his own towel. And down in the cor- 
ner of the Alaska book they pasted a little 
blue wash basin, a cake of soap, and a tiny 
towel. 

It was a funny thing, but whenever Bobby 
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and John got to talking about that trip of Uncle 
Bill’s, they always ended by laughing and go- 
ing to wash their hands. 
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ONE day Uncle Bill said, 
“Bobby, you had better come 
out and see Keok’s skin boats. 
You are going home soon, and 
| it would be a pity not to see 
him go out in his boat at all.” 

This suited the boys, and they were soon 
ready. Keok lifted his own boat down from a 
tall rack on the beach. 

“It is called a kayak, Bobby,” said Uncle 
Bill, “Keok will let you look at it before he 
goes off to hunt walruses. He keeps it up on 
a rack because otherwise the dogs would eat it 
for the skin.” 

Keok smiled, as usual, and showed Bobby 
how the frame was made of willow wood and 
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covered with the skins of two bearded seals. 

“Keok’s mother scraped the hair off with a 
knife; I watched her last year,” said John. 
“Then she had to pull and soak the skin to 
make it soft. Then she sewed it all around the 
edge of the boat and pulled it over the top to 
the round hole.” 

“The boat is all covered over, isn’t it?” said 
Bobby. “Our boats are open.” 

“The water is rough here,” said John. “Our 
boats would soon sink. Now watch Keok get 
into the seat.” 

When the kayak had been carried down to 
the edge of the water, the Eskimo boy climbed 
into the hole and tied the bottom of his oilskin 
cape very tightly around the wooden hoop at 
the top of the hole. 

“You see no water can get in,” said John. 

Keok took his wooden paddle, said good-by, 
and was soon bobbing off on the water. 
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Keok’s mother showed Bobby the other skin 
boat. It was much larger, and open at the top 
like a rowboat. 

“This is an omiak, Bobby,” explained Uncle 
Bill. “Thirty people can ride in this. But 
after these boats have been in the water a while 
they have to be taken out and dried and oiled. 
The seal oil makes it waterproof.” 

“T don’t like to go out in an omiak,” con- 
fessed John. “I’m afraid to step on the skin 
part between the wooden ribs, because I’m 
afraid my foot will go through.” 

“It never does, though,” said Uncle Bill with 
a smile. “It just pushes the skin down a little. 
But I don’t think Eskimo boats seem very 
comfortable to white people myself. Now per- 
haps Keok’s mother will let you come into the 
igloo and see the new baby.” 

The Eskimo woman was much pleased, and 
they all crawled into the igloo on their hands 
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and knees. They found the room very smoky, 
and full of Eskimo children of all ages, The 
baby was all rolled up in a fur robe on the 
floor, but her mother picked her up and put 


\ 


her in her fur hood for the boys to look at. 
They admired her baby so much that the 
Eskimo mother smiled broadly and said, “I 
make you ice cream.” 

Bobby watched curiously as she crawled out 
to get a stone dish full of snow. Into the snow 
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went some blubber, dried fish and seal oil. 
When this was all mixed together, the Eskimo 
children ate most of it up. And to tell the truth, 
Bobby was glad they did, for he did not like it 
very well. He thanked Keok’s mother, and in- 
stead of eating he watched her as she began to 
play cat’s cradle to amuse the children. 

For a string she had a long leather thong, or 
strip of skin. This she twisted quickly around 
her small pretty hands so that it made the out- 
line of an animal. 

“Bear!” she said, showing it to Bobby. 

Then with a quick motion she changed the 
string and held it up again. 

“Whale!” cried Bobby with delight. 

This pleased Keok’s mother, so she made 
the best animal she could. This took her a little 
longer on account of the horns, but it was per- 
fectly easy to guess. 

“Reindeer!” said Bobby and John together. 
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Bobby could hardly bear to see the string taken 
off. 

“I’m coming next year,” he said. “Will you 
make the reindeer for me again?” 

Keok’s mother said she would (and she really 
did). But Bobby and John went home then to 
make a page in their notebooks, showing the 
bear, the whale, and the reindeer, all made out 
of reindeer cord. They drew a plate of Eskimo 
ice cream, too, and pasted on the page a picture 
of an Eskimo woman with a fur hood. They 
each made a small brown cardboard Eskimo 
baby and slid her into an opening at the top of 
the hood. 

“She really looks something like Keok’s baby 
sister with her eyes shut,” said Bobby. 

“We mustn’t forget the kayak, boys,” said 
Aunt Katherine, who came into the room to ad- 
mire the books. “I will draw a pattern for you.” 

So the boys colored a blue sea on another 
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page, and pasted on the picture of the skin boat 
with Keok sitting in the seat with his paddle. 

“TIT guess my Alaska book is done now,” said 
Bobby, looking it over. “I’m going home now 
to my mother at Charlie Joseph’s school, and 
then I’m going home again to the United 
States.” 

“You are going home twice, then,” said John 
with a laugh. 

Now when Bobby said his book was done, he 
was not counting on having any good-by pres- 
ents. But the Eskimos had grown so fond of the 
little white boy that they brought him all kinds 
of trinkets as he was getting settled in the rein- 
deer sled to go home. 

First Oola gave him some beautiful little ani- 
mals carved out of a walrus tooth: a seal, a wal- 
rus, and a tiny polar bear. Keok’s mother gave 
him a wonderful parka that she had worked on 
all winter. Keok himself gave Bobby a paper 
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knife carved out of ivory. And lastly his cousin 
John gave him a perfect model of a little kayak, 
about five inches long, made by an Eskimo girl 
and covered with real skin. 

“Sorry,” said Keok to Bobby. “Come again!” 

And with these words ringing in his ears, 
Bobby started, with a jerk from his reindeer 
team, on his first trip home. Before he reached 
his real home in the United States Bobby had 
traveled in all these things: a reindeer sled, a 
dog-sled, a motor boat, a steamship, a train, 
and an automobile. It always seemed to Bobby 
that he started out for home six separate times, 
instead of just twice. 


BOBBY AT HOME 


=i ALMOST the first’ thing 
(i Bobby did when he reached 
| his own home in the United 
“ji States was to color and cut 
if out pictures of all his Alas- 

=e ian presents and paste them 
in nie node And there were some presents 
that you have not heard about yet. 

When Charlie Joseph found that Bobby and 
Virginia were going back to the United States, 
he came over with an Indian gift. Bobby him- 
self did not know how lucky he was to receive 
the square wooden box that Charlie’s grand- 
father had made. It was made of one long piece 
of wood, bent to form corners. Nobody knows 
how to bend wood like this nowadays except 
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the oldest Indians. Somehow the wood is 
creased with a knife and heated by steam. On 
the outside of the black box was a design in soft 
shades of red. 

Charlie’s mother gave Bobby an Indian bas- 
ket made of spruce roots, Bessie came over 
with a little bag made of fish skin, decorated 
with tiny red feathers. “For your marbles,” 
said Bessie. 

Bobby hardly knew how to say thank you 
enough. He heard everyone saying so many 
times, “Sorry! Come again!” He did not realize 
how many friends he had in Alaska. It took him 
nearly a whole afternoon to cut out and paste © 
pictures of all the presents that had been given 
to him. 

When he went to school he showed the win- 
dow notebook to his teacher. She looked at 
each page carefully through the little window, 
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and then she said, “Bobby, this is a beautiful 
book. I know you are glad you took such pains 
with it, and never scribbled or cut anything 
carelessly. I am going to let you be my helper, 
and we will build all these Alaskan things in 
the sand-table. You must show me how, be- 
cause you know just how they look and I 
don’t.” 

That was a happy schoolroom, you may be 
sure. The children who were most careful were 
chosen to be helpers, too, and it was a gay 
little crowd who cleared the big table after 
school and covered it with sawdust colored 
green. 

“We can make this table into an Indian vil- 
lage,” said Bobby, “and use the real sand-table 
for the Eskimo village.” 

The children drew their chairs over by the 
window and sat for many happy hours cutting 
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little brown logs the right length for log cabins, 
and making notches in the ends. The girls made 
trees and bushes, and made several Indian dolls 
out of clothespins. Each child in the room made 
a paper tent for the summer camp at the far end 
of the table, and each one colored paper fish 
and strung them on threads to dry in the 
sun. 

When both tables were finished, the children 
and teachers from the other grades were in- 
vited to come in and see them. There was nota 
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child in that whole school who had ever seen a 
little igloo made of old dry wood and real 
sod. 

“I always supposed people in Alaska lived 
in round snow-houses,” said a boy from the 
seventh grade. And that is what almost 
all the children thought, even if they did 
not say so. 

Nobody ever seemed to get tired looking at 
the flat white dish full of real water which was 
tinted green by means of water-color paints. 
In the water floated cakes of ice made of par- 
affin wax, and on one of them lay a sleeping 
walrus cut from cardboard and slipped into a 
slit in the wax. 

Bobby’s presents were laid out for the other 
children to see, and also the very best of 
the window notebooks—for every child in 
the second grade had made a book like 
Bobby’s. 
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When the visitors had gone, Bobby’s teacher 
looked through his book once more. Then she 
called Bobby to her desk. 

She said, “Bobby, the last page of your book 
is a page of presents the Alaskan people gave 
you. Don’t you think it would be nice to paste 
a picture of the gift your father is giving to the 
people of Alaska?” 

“Yes,” said Bobby, puzzled, “but I don’t 
know how you could make a picture of what my 
father gives. He teaches them to read, of 
course, and to keep clean, and not to steal from 
one another.” 

Bobby’s teacher picked up a little picture of 
Jesus and said, “I have thirty pictures just like 
this one. Isn’t your father teaching the In- 
dians and Eskimos to act like Jesus, so that 
they shall not fight or steal, but try to be kind 
to one another?” 
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“That’s exactly right,” agreed Bobby. “And 
that’s what the teachers do too. I suppose Jesus 
is a present to the Indians—some of them never 
heard of him until Father went there a long 
time ago.” 

So thirty children pasted a picture of Jesus 
on the last page of their books before they went 
home. 

“I think that’s a good picture for the end of 
this book,” said a little girl. “It may remind us 
to be kind, too.” 

“It ought to,” said Bobby. “I don’t see how 
we can teach people in Alaska to be kind unless 
we are kind ourselves.” 

“T wish we could make some presents to send 
to Bessie,” said a thoughtful little girl. 

“So do I,” said another, looking at the fish- 
skin bag. “But we can’t make as nice things as 
she can herself.” 
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“T’ll tell you what the Indian children love,” 
shouted Bobby. “They like bags made of net- 
ting to hold Christmas things. We could make 
those. They like bean-bags, too, and all sorts 
of toys and books.” 

“TI should think Charlie and Keok would like 
jack-knives if they do so much carving,” said 
Bobby’s chum, “I’ve got some candy money in 
my bank.” 

“Charlie does need a new knife,” said Bobby, 
much delighted. 

So you will not be surprised, will you, when 
you hear that a big box of things went from 
that school to Alaska? And among other things 
there were several jack-knives, some new 
books, and many toys, all bought with what the 
children called their candy money. 

If any of the children missed their candy, 
they forgot all about it when they received the 
letters of thanks from Alaska. For they learned 
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that just by giving up a little sweet stuff (which 
really didn’t do them any good anyway) they 
had given these other children the only real 
toys they had ever had. 
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